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ANNY SULYARD, second daughter of the late 
Edward Sulyard, Esq. of Hawleigh Park, in Suffolk, 





married many years since the present Sir George Jer- 
ningham, Baronet, of Cossey-Hall, in Norfolk ; by whom 
her Ladyship has ten children, To personal charms 
in the first rank of excellence, her Ladyship unites a 
love of domestic life, a suavity of manners, and a 
goodness of heart, which have long endeared her, 
not only to her own family but, to all who have the 


happiness of her friendship and acquaintance, 
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THE GOSSIPER. No. Ill. 


“ And the Lord God said, It is not good that the man should 
be alone ; 1 will make him an help meet for him,” 
GENESIS, CHAP, 2, ¥. 18. 


nn 


Ler rot my Readers suppose that, because I have 
selected my present motto from the sacred voluine, like 
Mr. Maw-worm, in the Hypocrite, “ I wants to go a 
preaching ;” or that “ I am almost sure [ have had a 
eall.” Such cant the Maw-worms of the present day 
may monopolize without the least apprehension of finding 
a competitor in me. It has, however, always been my 
opinion that (where convenient) the sanction of holy 
writ to enforce any duty, or recommend any conduct, 
was most convineing and important. My design is to 
shew, that the words of our great Creator (spoken when 
there was ouly one man in the world) possess equal 
cogency even in the present state of society. It would 
be easy, without having recourse to abstruse argument, 
to shew direct/y from the complexion of the passions, 
ihe formation of the mind, and the sensations of the 
heart, that “ itis not good that man should be alone.” 
The truth of a proposition is often, however, made more 
apparent from a proof deducible tr absurdo (as it is 
technically termed). In this instance, such a proof would 
be obtained by supposing that “ it 7s good that the man 
should be alone;” and drawing the inferences from such 
a supposition. As I have, however, received several letters 
on this subject, | shall make no scruple in giving them te 
my readers, in licu of my own arguments, 
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TO THE GOSSIPER. 


Mr. Gosstrer, 

i have no doubt but you will feel surprise at receiving 
a letter from a person of my age and character, 

You must know then, Sir, I have just attained my 
rand climacteric; aud am what the world terms a fusty 
old Bachelor. Early in life, I entered into holy orders ; 
but, from my constant residence in College, I am sorry to 
say, that I have but inadequately fulfilled the clerical 
functions. ‘Taking a retrospect of my past life, [ fear I 
must sum up my character in the words of Martial, 


‘* Prandeo, poto, cano, ludo, lego, cxeno, quiesco.” 


it is with shame I confess it, that I have lived with 
scarce any enjoyment of those social feelings which were 
by providence implanted in the breast to soften our 
pilgrimage thro’ the world. [have had no wife to partake 
of my pleasures, or lighten my distress; the endearing 
name of father has never waked the torpor of my heart, or 
called forth the exertions of my head. Residing in a 
University, my companions have been so much birds 
of passage, that I cannot call them friends, I am now 
sensible that I have no real friend in the world; my 
relations are distant, but few in number, and residing far 
in the north of England. My pretended friends, if they 
eould be certain their names were down in my will, 
would rejoice at my decease. It is now too late to retrieve 
my error, resignation is my duty; if, however, this sketch 
of my life shall have any influence upon your readers, I 
shall feel that my existence will be entitled, in some 
degree, to the praise of having been negatively useful to 
society. 

With every wish for the success of your labors, 
I am, Sir, 
Your Humble Servant, 
ATTICUS. 
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TO THE GOSSIPER. 
LEARNED Sir, 

As I see by a recent paper of your’s, that you solicit 
eommunications from your readers, I have, after mature 
deliberation, determined upon laying my case before you ; 
and if you can render me any comiort and advice, you will 
obtain my gratitude. 

I am, Sir, at this time, tho’ somewhat past the bloom 
of youth, not quite deserving, [ trust, the appellation I 
frequently obiain of “ an ugly old cat.” The ill breeding 
of the present day is really quite monstrous; in my young 
lime, age always enjoyed a claim to respect; but now a- 
days, unless one has a husband by one’s side, one is only 
an object of silent contempt to Frenchified Misses, or of 
open ridicule to varment puppies. Now, sir, as I consider 
you a gentleman of sense and politeness, I ask you 
whether such conduct is kind, whether it is just. From 
living alone, one is apt to contract habits not quite 
congenial to the taste of the beau monde ; but as long as 
these habits do no violence to good breeding, or decorum, 
surely some excuse should be made for an unprotected 
female descending the hill of life. A favorite cat subjects 
me to much ridicule; but those who have families one 
would think might pardon this weakness in me. In 
short, sir, I find so little pleasure in general society, that I 
seldom go out; and I confess am sometimes but too apt 
to envy the apparent happiness of those I see around 
me. 

If thro’ the medium of your valuable paper, you can 
suggest any amelioration of my condition, as well as of 
others in my state, you will oblige me, as well as promote 
an object of public advantage. 

I am, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant, and Constant Reader, 
JULIANA, 
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TO THE GOSSIPER. 
SIR, 

As I find by your writings that you intend to be a 
useful sort of man, I think you a very proper person to 
apply to for a wife. I am, sir, just twenty-four, and 
lately come into a handsome income. The last three 
years of my life have been spent in a Militia Regiment; 
and, to tell you the truth, I am somewhat tired of that 
rambling, dissipated mode of living, and am now fully 
determined to splice. Money is no object, nor do I wish 
a girl descended from the Casars; that Julius Casar I 
hate, his Commentaries have got me many a flogging at 
school; but, however, that is nothing to the purpose; in 
short, if you can suit me with a good-tempered, tolerably 
pretty looking girl, between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-two, I shall teel myself eternally indebted to you. 
You may depend upon having as much bride’s cake as 
you please, and shall stand god-father (which by the way 
should be something in your line) for the first child. 

Lam, Sir, 
Your Humble Servant, 
HORTENTIUS. 


P.S. If you will eat a chop with me at the Imperial, 
Covent-Garden, any day you like, 1 shall be glad to sce 
vou. 


= 


‘lo be a match-maker is not an office I aspire to; but 
as I conclude my correspondent to be a gentleman, I 
shall be happy to introduce him (after a little knowledge | 
of him) into the company of young ladies ; whose charms, 
if he can resist, he will be more of a stoic than I suspect 
him to be. His invitation, I beg leave to decline, Ife 
may hear of me at my publisher's, 
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LITERARY HOURS. No. IIL. 


*’ Nune veterum libris, nunc somno et inenibus horis 
* Ducere sollicite jucunda oblivia vite.” 


03 “ ier : “ 
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HOR, 
ie 


On the RISE and PROGRESS of DRAMATIC 
POETRY and REPRESENTATIONS 
in ENGLAND. 
(Continued from page 81.) 








* Nec veniam antiquis, sed honorem et premia posci.” 
HOR. 


In the time of Shakspeare, who commenced Dramatic 
Writer in 1592, there were no less than ten theatres 
open; four of these were private houses, viz. that in 
Blackfriars, the Cockpit, or Phoenix, in Drury-Lane, a 
theatre in Whitefriars, and one in Salisbury-Court; the 
other six were called public theatres, viz. the Globe, the 
Swan, the Rose, and the Hope, on the Bank-side; the 
Red Ball, at the upper end of St. John’s-street, and the 
Fortune, in Whitecross-street. The two last were chiefly 
frequented by citizens. 

Most, if not all (Mr, Malone informs us), of Shakspeare’s 
plays were performed either at the Globe, or at the theatre 
in Blackfriars, which both belonged to the same company, 
viz. his Majesty’s Servants, as they styled themselves, 
after 1603. 

One of these was a Winter, and the other a Summer 
theatre. As the Globe was partly exposed to the weather; 
and they acted there usually by day-light, it was probably 
a Summer theatre. Many of our ancient dramatic pieces 
were performed in the yards of carriers’ inns; in which, 
in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the comedians 
who then first formed themselves into companies erected 
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an occasional stage. ‘The form of these temporary play- 
houses seems to be preserved in our modern theatre ; 
the galleries are in both ranged on each other on three 
sides of the building, the small rooms under the lowest of 
these galleries, answer to our present boxes; and it is 
observable, that these, even in theatres which were built 
in a subsequent period expressly for dramatic exhibitions, 

‘ still retained their old name; and are frequently called 
rooms by our antient writers. The yard bears a sufficient 
resemblance to the pit, as at present in use. We may 
suppose the stage to have been raised in this area, on the 
fourth side, with its back to the gateway of the inn, at 

' which the money for admission was taken. 

: The price of admission into the galleries was 6d, at the 
Globe, and the theatre in Blackfriars; while in some 
meaner playhouses, it was only Id. in others 2d. The 
price of admission into the best rooms, or boxes, was 
probably, in Shakspeare’s time, Is. tho’ afterwards it 
appears to have risen to 2s, and half a crown. 

The stage was strewed with rushes, which was in the 
time of Shakspeare the usual covering of floors in Eng- 
land. There is little doubt that the mechanism of our 
antient stage seldom went beyond a painted chair, or a 
{rap door; and that few, if any, of them had moveable 
scenes. The curtain which hangs in front of the present 
stage, drawn up by lines and pulleys, was an apparatus 
that our antient theatres had not arrived at; for in them 

| the curtains opened in the middle, and were drawn 

, backwards and forwards on an iron rod, 

Many of the companies of players were formerly so 

thin, that one person played two or three parts; and a 


. battle, in which the fate of an empire was supposed to 
: 4 ~ depend, was decided by half a dozen combatants. It 
, ; appears to have been a common practice in their mock 
, : engagements to discharge small pieces of ordinance on 
the stage. 


| | Before the exhibition began, three flourishes, or pieces 
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of music, were played; or, in the antient language, there 
were soundings. Music was likewise played between the 
acts. The instruments chiefly used were trumpets, cornets, 
and hautboys. ‘The band, which did nut consist of more 
than five or six performers, sat in an upper balcony, over 
what is now called the stage-box. 

It is well known, that in the time of Shakspeare, and 
for many years afterwards, female characters were repre- 
sented by boys, or young men. Sir William D’Avenant, 
in imitation of the foreign theatres, first introduced 
females in the scene; and Mrs, Betterton is said to have 
been the first woman that appeared on the English stage. 

It was not customary to exhibit more than a single 
dramatic piece on one day; had any shorter pieces been 
presented after the principal performance, some of them 
probably would have been printed; but there are none 
extant of an earlier date than the time of the Restoration. 
But tho’ the audience were not gratified by the repre- 
sentation of more than one drama in the same day, the — 
entertainment was diversified, by vaulting, tumbling, 
slight of hand, and morris-dancing ; a mixture not much 
more heterogencous than that with which we are daily 
presented, a tragedy and a farce. 

The amusements of our ancestors before the com- 
mencement of the play, were of various kinds, such as 
reading, playing at cards, drinking ale, and smoking to- 
bacco. ‘The modes of conveyance to the theatre antiently 
as at present, scem to have been various; some going in 
coaches, others on horseback, and many by water. 

Plays, in the time of Shakspeare, began at one o’clock 
in the afternoon; and the exhibition was usually finished 
in two hours. Even 1667, they commenced at three. It 
appears from a cotemporary writer, that exhibiting plays 
on a Sunday had not been abolished in the third year of 
Charles I. 

The customary price of the copy of a play, in the time 
of Shakspeare, appears to have been 61. 13s. 4d. The 
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play, when printed, was sold for 6d. and the usual present 
from a patron in return for a dedication was forty shillings. 

Thus scanty and meagre were the apparatus and 
accommodations of our antient theatres, on which these 
dramas were first exhibited that have since engaged the 
attention of so many learned men; and delighted so many 
thousand spectators. 

{t was our intention in this Number to have given some 
account of the dramatic writers cotemporary with Shak- 
speare, with some extracts from their works; but want of 
room obliges us to defer them till our next Number. 


(To be continued.) 








THE FEMALE TOURISTS; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


From a French Lady, during a Summer's Tour in England, 
(Continued from page 87.) 


LETTER VI. 


I now send you an enormous packet, my dear friend ; 
and I am certain the sight of it will convince you that 
I have not nursed melancholy by yielding to idleness; 
I hope the contents will amuse you, notwithstanding my 
inability as a historian, or topographer; for, although fF 
have of necessity been obliged to borrow most of the 
particulars contained in the following sheets, I have not 
confined myself to the information of a mere Gazeteer, 
or abridged description; but have derived assistance from 
a scarce work, which aflords me an opportunity of 
gratifying your curiosity by a detail of events not 
generally known, or at least passed over in recent 
publications. I have also visited most of the places 
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mentioned so recently as to enable me to point out the 
most material alterations and improvements; so that 
you may, if you please, be guided by my opinion in 
your purposed visit to this country. With affectionate 
remembrance to the dear Marquise, 
I remain, 
Ever your's, affectionately, 
ISABEL B——. 


ee 


ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY of 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 


BricHTHELMSTONE is situated at the bottom of an 
extensive bay, formed by Beachy Head to the east, and 
Selsey Bill to the west; and is sheltered from the bleak 
northerly winds by those fertile hills called the South 
Downs, which afford pasture for innumerable flocks of 


sheep; which are justly celebrated as the finest breed in 
England. Concerning the name of this town, etymologists 


differ so greatly that it is scarcely possible to speak with 
any certainty; and your patience would undoubtedly 
be exhausted before you could get through half the 
definitions ; I will therefore merely observe, that it was 
vriginally written Brighthelmstun, which is supposed to 
be derived from Brighthelm, the probable name of some 
person of consequence, some say a canonized bishop of 
Fontenay in France, and the Saxon Jun, a town, or 
dwelling place: that it was a place of some note in 
the time of the Romans, there are strong reasons for 
believing; among which we may reckon the coins of 
that nation being frequently dug up; and even to this 
time, burrows are occasionally opened to the east of 
the town, where ashes, and fragments of human bones, 
are found inclosed in urns of Roman workmanship. Of 
this, I shall have occasion te speak hereafter, 
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In common with the rest of the county, Brighthelmstun 
experienced, about the middle of the fifth century, the 
ravages and dominion of Saxon invaders; and it is 
conjectured, that, on the division of the conquered county 
among those depredators, this place fell to some leader 
named Brighthelm, whose posterity continued in pos- 
session of it, until, in their turn, they were despoiled by 
the Normans. Ulnoth, the father of Earl Godwin, a 
nobleman of great celebrity in Harold’s time, was the 
first Lord of this town of whom any particular mention 
is made; and for a correct relation of his exploits, I 
must refer you to the History of England. Earl Godwin, 
who succeeded his father, was distinguished by his 
eloquence, courage, liberality, and attachment to his 
country, far above any other of the Anglo Saxon nobility 
of his time. Harold, his son, inherited the right of two 
of the chief Manors of Brighthelmston; the third had 
been given by Earl Godwin to a man named Brictric, 
for his life only; which was the established term of 
possession under the title of Thaneland, After a variety 
of contests between the Normans and Saxons, a detail 
of which would not interest you, Brighthelmstone fell into 
the hands of William the Conqueror; who conferred it 
on his son-in-law and one of bis generals, William, Lord 
of Warrenne, in Normandy, afterwards created Earl of 
Surrey, in England; and as this lordship for many 
generations passed in the same descent as Lewes, I shall 
mention it more circumstantially in giving an account of 
that place, » 

From the sirnames of many of the most ancient 
families in Brighthelmstone, the pronunciation of the 
old natives, and some peculiar customs there, it is 
probable that the town at some distant period received 
a colony of Flemings: this might have happened soon 
after the conquest, as it is recorded that there was a 
great inundation of the sea about that time in Ilanders ; 
and such of the inhabitants ef the deluged country as 
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wanted new habitations could not have applied any where 
with greater success than in England; and as they had 
been inhabitants of the maritime part of Flanders, and 
lived chiefly by fishing, Brighthelmstone was the most 
desirable situation for them. 

The Vlemings, thus settled at Brighthelmston, were 
led by habit and situation to direct their chief attention 
to the fisHery of the Channel. Besides obtaining for 
themselves and neighbours a plentiful supply of fresh 
fish, they every season cured a great number of herrings, 
and exported them to several parts of the continent, The 
inhabitants of the town, now classed into landmen and 
mariners, profited respectively by the advantages of 
their situation; the former, whose dwellings covered the 
elif and part of the gentle reclivity behind it, derived 
health and competence from the cultivation of a fertile 
soil, while the latter, residing in two streets, or rows of 
sheds, beneath the cliff, found as bountiful a source of 
subsistence and profit in the bosom of the sea; and in 
process of time, the mariners and their families had 
increased so far as to compose two-thirds of the population 
of the town; and had a proportionate share of the offices 
and internal regulation of the parish. 








Progressive Improvements, Formation of the New 
Town, Principal Events, &c. 


As population and industry ever keep pace with the 
degree of political justice dealt by government to the 
people, the hasbandman of Brighthelmstone had now 
every inducement to marriage and persevering industry ; 
the mariner also, no longer the sport of victim of feudal 
caprice, independently transmitted to his posterity, under 
the qualified controul of manerial custom, his ship, or 
boat, his cottage, his capstan-place and garden, as 
memorials of his paternal solicitude and industry, 
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This town, as a member of the port of Shoreham, was 
obliged to furnish some seamen for the Royal Navy; 
but there was no other tax, or service, imposed on the 
eustomary tenants of the town, till the adoption of the 
poll-tax in the reign of Edward the Third; which 
eccasioned the memorable insurrection, headed by Wat 
Tyler. Brighthelmstone having become so considerable 
as to need the public accommodation of a market, John 
de Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, in the year 1313, obtained a 
charter for holding a weekly market there on Thursdays, 

The lower town, or that under the cliff, becoming soon 
too small for the residence of the mariners, who were daily 
increasing in number and property, many of them removed 
to the upper town; but the husbandmen and artificers 
having covered the cliff with their dwellings a considerable 
way from the Steine westward, the mariners, or fishermen, 
began two streets, one at either end of that range, which 
were named from their situations, and still mark the 
original limits of the town; although few of the buildings 
remain in their pristine state; these are East and West 
street; the former is now composed of respectable looking 
houses, inhabited chiefly by tradesmen ; the latter a fine 
open street, ornamented with a number of handsome 
buildings, and occupied by some opulent inhabitants of 
long standing: there are but few lodging houses in this 
street; the principal mansion is occupied by Lord Charles 
Somerset, general of the district. 

After East and West street had been continued a con- 
siderable way towards the North, the landmen becoming 
also more numerous, and perhaps in their turn ambitious 
of having better habitations, found it necessary to build 
intermediate streets, parallel with those already men- 
tioned; these were named Middle-street and Ship-street ; 
and the proprietors of the North laines, finding it most 
convenient to have their dwelling-houses and workshops 
at that extremity of the town, formed the North-street ; 
which, for many years previously to the erection of 
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buildings eastward of the Steine, was considered the 
Bond-strect of Brighton. 

The town, subsequent to this period, being frequently 
subjected to the attacks of the French, in the reign 
of Henry the Righth, who, with unprovoked hostility, 
ravaged Artois and Picardy, and in consequence exposed 
himself to reprisals, resolved to erect fortifications which 
might afford them some protection; accordingly, at a 
court baron, held tor the Manor of Brighthelinstone on the 
27th September, 1558, the Lords granted the inhabitants 
of the town a parce! of land on the cliff, between Black 
Lion-street and Ship-street, thirteen feet in length, and 
fourteen feet in breadth, to build thereon a storehouse for 
armour and ammunition, afterwards ealled the Block- 
house ; the walls of which were about eight feet in thickness, 
and eighteen feet in height; it was circular, and measured 
fifty feet in diameter: several arched apartments in its 
thick walls were repositories for ammunition; in front 
of it, towards the sea, was a little battery, called the 
Gun-garden, on which were mounted four picces of large 
iron ordnance. Adjoining the Blockhouse, on the east, 
stood the town-house, with a dungeon under it, for the 
confinement of matefactors: from the summit of this 
building rose a turret, on which the town clock was 
fixed. At the same time with the Blockhouse, were 
erected four gates of freestone (three of which were 
arched), leading from the cliff to that part of the town 
which lay under it, viz. the East gate, at the bottom 
of East-street, the portal of which was smaller than 
any of the others, and stood next the East gate, the 
Middle gate, opposite the end of Middle-street, commonly 
ealled the gate of all nations, and the West gate, at the 
end of West-street. There was at the same time a wall 
built from the East gate, westward, about fifteen feet 
high, and four hundred feet long; where the cliff was 
most easy of ascent; and, from the termination of that 
all, a parapet, three feet high, was continued on the 
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verge of the cliff to the West gate, with embrasures fot 
eannon. 

The prosperity of the Brighthelmstone mariners, in the 
year 1584, was evidently upon the decline; the frequent 
capture of their ships and boats had cramped their trade ; 
and about the beginning of the 17th century, the sea, 
by one of those revolutions which deluge one ooast whilst 
its waters desert another, began to encroach on the 
coast of Sussex; and destroyed twenty-two copyhold 
tenements under the cliff; among which were twelve 
shops, with four stake places and four capstan places 
attached to them; but there still remained one hundred 
and thirteen tenements under the cliff; which were 
finally demolished by the sea in the memorable storms of 
1703 and 1705; and, in the course of this encroachment 
of the sea, the Blockhouse Gun-garden, wall, and gates, 
were gradually sapped; and at last so completely de- 
stroyed, that, for these thirty years past, scarcely any of 
their ruins have been discoverable. One of the most 
memorable circumstances in the annals of this town is 
the escape of Charles the Second from its shore to the 
continent, in the year 1651. 

That prince, who, after his defeat at Worcester, had 
been wandering for nearly six weeks from one spot of 
secret refuge to another, was conducted at last to the 
house of a Mr. Maunsel, at Ovingdean, by Lord Willmot 
and Colonel Gunter. At Ovingdean, the king lay con- 
cealed fora few days, as local tradition relates, within a 
false wall, or partition; while his friends were contriving 
the best means for his escape to France, Among the 
mariners of Brighthelmstone, they considered the most 
eligible person for their purpose was Nicholas 'Tattersal, 
master of a coal brig, then moored before the town; and 
the event proved they had not made a false estimate of 
his resolution and integrity. It was, however, their 
intention not to trust him with more of their secret than 
was indispensably necessary; they accordingly, through 
mM 2 
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Mr. Maunsel, offered him a considerable sum for the 


passage of a few Royalists, whom they represented as 
flying from the fury of the republicans; and Tattersal 
engaged to convey them in safety across the Channel ; 
the next evening was fixed on for their departure. Soon 
after nightfall, the king, in his wonted disguise, was 
conducted by his host over the hills from Ovingdean, and 
entered a little inn called the George, in West-street ; 
where he and his companions were to wait for Tattersal’s 
notice for embarkation; but, to their great surprise and 
alarm, the master of the house, whose name was Smith, 
plainly evinced by his manner that he recollected the 
king’s person; and Tattersal, in turn, recognised his 
disguised Sovereign the instant he entered the room; 
both, however, promised, and observed, the most profound 
secresy. ‘lattersal’s brig having a few years before been 
detained by a Royal Squadron in the Downs, on her 
way from Newcastle, was released by Charles himself, 
then Prince of Wales. This act of kindness seemed to 
have made as deep an impression on the mind of Tat- 
tersal as his features. His brig was at this time full of 
coals ; and his sailors in a great measure disengaged from 
duty. In order to collect them without exciting suspicion, 
he gave out that bis vessel had broken from her moorings; 
and having by this pretence got hands enough on board, 
he signified to them his engagement in a secret expe- 
dition, in which their assistance should not go unre- 
warded, Matters thus prudently adjusted, he went ashore 
by himself to inform his wife, that he should be absent a 
few days. Curiosity inducing the good woman to search 
into the mystery of so sudden and unseasonable a depar- 
ture, he was at length induced to reveal to her the nature 
of the service he had undertaken; and she, with a gene- 
rosity which reflects lustre on her memory, exhorted him 
to an honorable performance of his engagement. He 
accordingly returned on board; and, about five o'clock 
next morning, set sail with a fayeurable wind. This 
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voyage, undertaken with so much promptitude and 
caution, was successful without encountering the least 
obstruction, or alarm; Charles and his companions landed 
safely in the afternoon at Fescamp in Normandy. 

The extent of Charles’s bounty and gratitude to his 
preserver, after his Restoration, is now unknown, but he 
was a court pensioner, or expectant, in the year 1670, and 
was most virulent and officious in his conduct as Constable 
of Brighthelmstone for that year. . 

The Royal Escape was Tattersal’s quondam coal brig, 
ornamented and enlarged. Soon after the Restoration, 
she was moored in the Thames, opposite Whitehall, to 
reccive the veneration of an enthusiastic multitude. On 
the 20th of May, Nicholas Tattersal, who had been 
allowed rank and pay as a Captain in the Navy (with 
a reversion of that sinecure appointment to his son, 
Nicholas 'Tattersal, jun.) departed this life; and was 
interred near the South Wall of Brighthelmstone church, 
under a marble slab, with an elaborate epitaph, which I 
have not taken the trouble to copy, as it reflects little 
credit on the poet. Susanna his wife died in 1672; and 
his son was buried with them in 1701, Captain Nicholas 
Tattersal, the younger, left one daughter; who married 
Peter White, a physician, of Lewes, to whom she bore 
two daughters; one the wife of the late John Faller, Esq. 
of Lewes; the other married to Richard Bridger, of 
Coombe place, near Lewes, now the residence of George 
Shiffner, Esq. one of the present members for that town ; 
who married the daughter of Sir John Bridger, a 
descendant of the above named Richard Bridger, Esq. 

(To be continued. ) 





CACUS. 

The passage where Virgil describes this robber as 
dragging the cattle he had stolen to his cave, “ inversis 
vestigiis,” inverted footsteps, would very well characterize 
the condact of plagiaries, 
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THE TREACHEROUS FRIEND. 


——— 





THouGH egotists are universally disliked as compan- 
ions, yet, in the descriptive, they acquire a_ greater 
degree of consequence; and though the circumstances 
I am about to relate too frequently occur in society, 
I am of opinion they may act as a beacon to the young 
and inexperienced, and be the means of preventing 
them from placing too much confidence in imaginary 
friends. 

My father, who was a physician of great eminence, was 
prevented. by the extravagance of my brothers, from 
making a provision for the female branches of his family at 
his death ; but duty and affection prompting me to render 
them independent, I resolved to do it, before T entered into 
2 matrimonial engagement. Incessant occupation na- 
turally becomes a barrier to the tender passion ; but having 
succeeded my respected father in his profession, and having 
met with still greater success, I had the gratification of 
finding I had accomplished my wishes respecting my 
sisters, and my surviving parent, and considered myself 
at liberty to study my own happiness. 

As my friends all knew I was desirous of entering into 
the marriage station, each endeavoured to direct my choice; 
at length one of them introduced me to a young lady, 
whose mental and personal attractions made a strong 
impression upon my mind. Though she was not strictly 
beautiful, there was an expression of sweetness in her 
countenance, infinitely preferable to fine features ; her 
mind was improved, her conversation intelligent, and she 
seemed formed by Nature to receive, and impart, domestic 
happiness. 

Though there was a difference in our ages, yet not so 
great as to render our enjoyments dissimilar; she had just 
completed her twenty-first, I my thirty third year; my 
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proposals were favourably received, and in about six 
months afterwards, I had the gratification of becom- 
ing a Benedict. For the space of six years, my happi- 
ness was perfect; every month seemed to increase my 
conjugal bliss; and if, at times, it had a transient inter- 
ruption, by fancying my Emma's conduct rather too 
volatile, with tears she would promise to be every thing 
I could wish. A friend of my early years about this time 
returned from the East Indies, laden with riches, but a 
bankrupt in health; I immediately invited him to my 
house, under the hope of restoring his constitution, and 
wishing him to become a participator in my happiness. 
In an evil hour he accepted my invitation; but displeased 
me by the coldness with which he received my wife's 
civilities ; little suspecting that he had known her before 
he went to India, and had even made proposals for her 
hand. 

I considered the attention which my Emma undeyi- 
atingly paid to the friend whom I so sincerely respected, 
as an additional proof of her regard for myself; and fre- 
quently rallied him upon his want of gallantry to a female, 
who, in consequence of his ill health, shewed him such 
marks of kindness. At length I could not help thinking, 
there was an alteration in my wife’s conduct, and that 
the attentions I received from her were rather the effect 
of duty than affection ; and, if I accidently surprised her 
and my treacherous friend together, each displayed symp- 
toms of embarrassment; still I endeavoured to drive that 
fiend, jealousy, from my bosom, and treated my Emma 
with additional proofs of tenderness and regard; yet, as 
my friend had perfectly recovered from his indisposition, I 
could not help thinking that his visit was unnecessarily 
prolonged. 

The extensive practice in which I was engaged, not 
only kept me greater part of the day from my family, but 
sometimes compelled me to sleep from home, as there 
was not another physician within an amazing distance. 
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A female domestic had superintended my family from the 
time of my commencing practice, whom I had every 
reason to treat as a friend, and by the extravagance of a 
worthless husband, she had been reduced to a state of 
dependence. ‘This excellent creature, my wife consulted 
upon all domestic occasions; but I had remarked that 
latterly there had been an unusual degree of reserve 
between them ; but thinking that men have nothing to do 
with female disputations, I resolved, if any had occurred 
between them, they should be settled without my inter- 
ference. Returning home one evening earlier than usual, 
I was astonished at perceiving the trace of tears visible on 
my Emma’s countenance, whilst that of my friend’s bore 
decided marks of vexation and resentment. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Emma!” I exclaimed, in a tone of 
impatience, “ inform me, who, or what, can have oc- 
casioned these tears? I have long observed, though I have 
not mentioned it, that sume disquiet preyed upon your 
heart.” 

“ When you retain people in your house who are paid 
as domestics, but in fact are mere spies upon your wife’s 
actions, you cannot be astonished at her feeling being 
wounded; but, if I were Mrs. Cunningham, she should 
not stay another day under my roof;” said Pennington, 
with a tone and gesture never to be forgotten. 

“ And pray, sir,” I demanded, darting a contemptuous 
look towards him, “ by what authority do you presume to 
dictate to Mrs. Cunningham? or what reason have you to 
imagine that I am mean enough to make spies of my 
servants? Is this the reward I am to receive for kindness 
and hospitality? Is this a proper return for friendship 
unbounded? But know, young man,” I added, directing 
a scrutinizing glance towards him, “ I have long been 
dissatisfied with your conduct; and, as circumstances 
authorize this mode of behaviour, candidly acknowledge 
that I wish you to quit this house.” “ As to you, Emma,” 
{ continued, turning towards her, and taking her apparently 
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reluctant hand, “I have a right to expect an explanation 
of this distressing, and I must add, extraordinary mode of 
conduct,” So saying, I led, or rather drew her forward, 
leaving the unprincipled Pennington by himself. As soon 
as we reached my study, I locked the doorof it, to pre- 
vent the entrance of this sychophant, and soon recovering 
a greater degree of composure, implored my wife to give 
me a candid statement. 

“Henry, my dear Henry,” said she, after pausing a 
few moments, “ think not I have been guilty of any serious 
offence ; and I now feel that your anger would become an 
insupportable punishment.” ‘ Emma,” I replied, with a 
firmness of accent totally foreign to my feelings, “I am 
ready to pardon any trifling impropriety in your conduct; 
but deception of every kind is my abhorrence; account 
to me then the cause of the tears I witnessed, and Pen- 
nington’s vile insinuations,” “ I will not attempt to de- 
ceive you,” rejoined the agitated Emma. “ Pennington 
had, unfortunately, taken too much wine; he attempted 
to salute me; that faithful creature, Jackson, entered at 
the same moment, and accused him of harbouring base 
designs; adding, that the moment you came home, she 
would make a point of opening your eyes. This is the 
truth, and the whole truth, my dear Henry; and the dread 
of your displeasure it was, that occasioned the bitterest 
tears I ever shed in my life; whilst Pennington’s passions, 
which had been inflamed by wine, werevoused into re- 
sentment, and he accused Jackson of being a spy upon 
my actions,” 

“We have both been maierially to blame, is evident,” 
(said I) “ Emma; you, in encouraging the attentions of a 
dissipated young fellow, and I, in inviting such a one 
into my house; but recollecting what he was, I had no 
idea that time had corrupted his disposition, As you tell 
me that Jackson witnessed the impropriety of his beha- 
viour, it is necessary she should know that you have no 
concealments with your husband ; I will, therefore, suim- 
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mon her, and inform her, that you have candidly related 
to me every circumstance, 

“J—I think, my dear Henry, you had better merely 
tell her, that Mr. Pennington is going to leave the house, 
as I cannot bear the idea of the servants fancying we have 
had any dispute.” ‘Though this appeal was made in the 
most imploring accents, yet it did not alter my determina- 
tion; but, ringing the bell, I desired the man servant to 
send the housekeeper into the room, “ Jackson,” (said I) 
“ the fidelity with which you have, for sixteen years, served 
me, at once claims my friendship and confidence ; I, there- 
fore, think it necessary to inform you, that your Mistress 
has made me acquainted with Pennington’s improper con- 
duct; but say, did Mrs, Cunningham call you, or did you 
accidentally gointo the room?” 

The embarrassed looks of my wife, united to the evasive 
replies of my housekeeper, who endeavoured to avoid a 
positive answer, by informing me, the object of my de- 
testation had quitted the house, conspired to raise a tu- 
malt of conflicting emotions in my agitated bosom. 

At that moment, the plaintive cries of our little Ed- 
ward claimed the attention of his mother, who seemed 
delighted to have an excuse for quitting the room, when 
recollection conjured up a variety of circumstances which 
had passed unnoticed, but which were evidently calculated 
to increase suspicion. In this frame of mind, I was sum- 
moned to attend a gentleman of distinction, who lived 
nearly twenty miles distance. Though I was never suffered 
to return late in the evening, yet I had not resolution to 
take leave of the being I so fondly loved, but threw my- 
self into the carriage in a state bordering upon distraction. 
Though a bed was prepared, sleep was a stranger to my 
eye-lids, and I arose about three o’clock, and finding my 
patient materially better, pretended another required my 
immediate attendance. 

Arriving at my house before my family was stirring, as- 
tonishment and suspicion were both excited by seeing 4 
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man standing under the wall; the utmost confusion was 





visible on his countenance when I peremptorily insisted 
upon knowing his errand. ‘Trembling with alarm, he in- 
formed me, he had a letter for Madam’s own servant, 
which I actually tore from him with all the fury of a mad- 
man, and instantly recognized the vile seducer’s hand. 





“How, my adored Emma! shall I atone for the impru- 
dence I have been guilty of? or rather, how shall I restore 
peace to that agitated breast? Fool that I was, in a 
moment of madness, to blast that happiness which I have 
long possessed! Jackson must be bribed; my fortune is 
at your disposal ; for God’s sake, my beloved, make her 
our friend! After what she saw, money must bind her to 
us, or we are inevitably ruined. Iam now at C——, and 
writing in the very room where my felicity was first com- 
pleted; and where I shall expect to behold that divine 
countenance between the hours of ten and twelve, as 
your (but how can I write the word) will, I know, 
be engaged in business. Yet, in spite of human tics, you 
are mine, my adored Emma, mine by priority, mine by 
voluntary consent; then hasten, my adored, and let me 
once more enjoy the completion of earthly happiness,” 





Though this appalling epistle had no signature, and was 
addressed to my wife’s favourite domestic, I instantly set 
off for C——, without making either acquainted with its 
contents. As I always travelled in the evening with 
pistols, I was prepared to meet the destroyer of my Em- 
ma’s honour and my own happiness, and found him en- 
joying as peaceful a slumber as if his mind had been tran- 
quillized by conscious innocence. Exasperated to a de- 
gree of madness, I accosted him by the most opprobrious 
epithets, and insisted upon bis rising instantly, and de- 
fending himself. 

Though he attempted no apology for the enormity of his 
conduct, yet he remonstrated upon the necessity of put- 
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ting his affairs into some arrangement, promising in six 
hours to meet me in any spot I appointed. This proposal 
recalled the recollection of my beloved children, and I un- 
hesitatingly complied with it ; arranged my concerns, ap- 
pointed guardians for the dear innocents, and, accom- 
panied by a friend, was punctual to the time. Guilt, or 
cowardice, however prevented the destroyer of my honour 
from raising his hand against my life; and after waiting a 
couple of hours, I returned to my wretched habitation, re- 
solving to have a formal separation drawn up between my- 
self and wife. This intention was rendered unnecessary 
by her elopement; and thus did the hapless Emma fill up 
the measure of her crimes, leaving me to deplore the loss 
of that virtue which I had vainly imagined she so highly 
prized. 

Though unfortunately there is nothing new, or extra- 
ordinary, in these circumstances, yet if the relation should 
prove a caution to others, my time will not be thrown 
away; for had I not placed temptation in my lost Emma's 
view, I might have enjoyed uninterrupted happiness, and 
her base seducer would not have had the power of leading 
her mind astray. Though repeatedly urged by my family 
to sue for a divorce from the infatuated Emma, yet what 
compensation could the most extended damages offer for 
the loss of domestic peace? I have, therefore, resisted 
their entreaties, under the idea, that it would be the means 
of publishing that disgrace which is too apt to be attached 
to the innocent offspring of the woman who bas intrigued, 


——_ 
RETORT COURTEOUS. 

A lady of great beauty and accomplishments said to 
the Siamese Ambassador, that she wondered at, and 
blamed his countrymen, because they had so many 
wives. “ Madam,” replied the Ambassador, “ if we could 
find one woman possessed of as much beauty, graces, and 
talents, as your ladyship possesses, we should be very 
well satisfed to adopt the customs of your country in this 
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THE CHILD OF THE BATTLE 
BY H. FINN. 
(Continued from page 76.) 





LETTER VII. 
VINDIC! TO THE MONK. 


W hat has become of your policy? You know it is not 
wise to threaten me. I know you too well; you think we 
abhor each other; yet you deign to ask favours of me, 
I to bestow them on you, and the reverse ; why? Our mu- 
tual safety depends upon it. Conjoined, we plan, execute, 
and are secure ; divided, we are nothing; perhaps worse ; 
therefore, though I would take your life, and expect no 
less from you, yet I preserve it to secure my own. You 
talk to me of caution, take rather your advice than give it ; 
your impatience has much more need of it than my cool- 
ness. Learn from this to 1wark unpleasing truths; and, for 
the future, seek not to provoke their utterance. Were I 
to name a few, even in whispering, the thunder would ap- 
pear less loud, or terrible. Have you forgotten Rome, the 
Fontana Felice, in the Piazze dei Termini, on the Virmi- 
nal Mount? By that recollection, know whom to respect. 

\. 
ere 


LETTER VIIL. 
ALBERT TO ULRIC, 


I HASTEN to resume my narrative; for ’t is the heaven 
of memory, when love recurs to that blessed hour from 
which love dates its birth, With the solicitude of a being 
who witnesses the departure of a beloved and loving pa- 
rent to an immaterial world, I gazed upon her matchless 
features; breathless ; fearful by respiration to waft back 
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the light of life, or break the brittle bond that bound the 
soul so partially to its heavenly frame. A new and name- 
less pleasure ran along my veins, as the separation of her 
eye's soft lash disclosed its dark and sparkling orb, beam- 
ing intelligence. Her first glances were directed to me ; 
and as my eyes exchanged them, I felt, for the first 
moment in my life, the first sensation in affection’s list; 
her slightest movement excited my interest, and regulated 
each subjected: impulse. Ulric, Z loved! but Oh! you 
cannot know the import of that word; the thousand 
thoughts it generates; the thousand fears, hopes, pains, 
joys, and other passions that partake of half their nature, 
or are doubly felt, how few are competent to describe 
what many feel! How widely different are the emotions 
that I experience from those you taught me to believe 
were the sure indications of love, the certain result! How 
often have [heard you say, “ My friend, the passion of love 
is dependent on the judgement; is actuated by an idea 
neither strong, nor sudden, and progressively attains the 
happiness it seeks: it can only be perfect where frequent, 
long, and acute observation has proved the disposition of 
its object; and found its worthiness. ‘That congeniality 
of mind in its dislikings, or approval, constitute a strong 
criterion of future happiness. ‘That a knowledge should 
be gained by a nice discrimination of the latent predilec- 
tions of each other, &ec.” The language of the school, my 
friend ; where love is known but by its name; the theory 
of stoicism; the creed of guessing cold philosophy. How 
has the casual introduction of two hearts together, a mo- 
mentary glance, transient as the lightning, yet fatal as its 
fire, destroyed the dull sophisticated learning of an age. 
Give to my passion the name of madness, I will adopt it. 
Take but from love his wild and 'witching character, you 
take the charm which he bestows, and passive reasoy 
drags the heart from circling magic paths, to plod along 
the way where all men herd, and lose ’mongst the throng 
gach noble attribute, each mean of true felicity. But you 
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probably will say—‘ All these sensations may arise from 
a too acute feeling of pity ; an innate idea by no means 
dependant on external impressions ; or capable of being 
created, or extinguished, in the breast of sensibility; al- 
though it may be revived, or excluded, from the view.” 
But pity is not active; its modifications are subservient to 
the local appearance of its cause, or the removal, We feel 
commiseration for the offspring of sorrow, penury, aud 
persecution ; but, when the heart has discharged its duty 
by administering aid, intellectually or otherwise, and re- 
ceived the gratification attendant upon the performance 
of a good, our pity is in part obliterated; and by mitigat- 
ing completely the woe, the feeling flies, and returns not 
till a similar circumstance compels it. But were the ob- 
ject of my adoration far as the tepid Indies, ber sighs 
would sound in quick imagination’s ear. A trace with 
causes, when the evident eflect is Love. 

But to my recital.—Whilst reanimation was imparting 
io the unknown female, I obtained a knowledge of the 
incidents that were precursors to her present situation, 
from the seamen who had alike escaped a watery se- 
pulchre, Towards sun-set of the same day, as their vessel 
lay anchored nigh the shore on the opposite side of the 
lake, a party, consisting of two men and the female, 
hailed them, and proffered a considerable sum for convey- 
ance across the lake. The strangers seemed persons of 
rank, and evidently in great haste to commence their 
short voyage ; but scarcely had their sails been hoisted, 
ere the wind began to rage. You know the frequency 
and sudden nature of tempests in mountainous climes, No 
exertions could prevent the fate of the vessel, and they 
were cast upon the shore near the hovel of Pierre; who 
had rendered every aid, and with success, as but one of 
the company was missing. The two strangers who had 
engaged the vessel, were conveyed first to the hut; but 
soon recovering, they exchanged their garments for some 
which Pierre had procured, assigning an obvious reason 
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for the measure, “ that they were fearful of the conse- 
quences, should they remain in wet habiliments.” On 
pretence of assisting their fellow sufferers, they disap- 
peared from the hovel; nor had they since returned. 
"I'was palpable the mysterious men I had encountered in 
the cavern were the persons here alluded to; their deser- 
tion of the female, who must have been connected by 
some ties with them, their abandoning the hut, their ob- 
scure conversation, all served only to involve my conjee- 
tures in double perplexity. Each thought of them was 
quickly discarded, when I recurred to the female, and 
every faculty capable of employment was monopolized to 
obey her tacit mandates. Hoping rest might restore her 
debilitated form to its natural health, I ventured to sug- 
gest the necessity of repose; when Pierre interrupted me 
by stating the unfitness of his hovel for accommodation of 
any kind; having no apartment, save the one now occu- 
pied by ourselves, and the liability of interruption; but 
observing at the same time, that could we convey her to 
the Abbey of St. Augustine, situated not half a league 
from the shore, every comfort might be procured that her 
feeble state required. Dreading to behold her exposed to 
the rude gaze of men, whose minds held delicacy super- 
fluous, the alternative was readily adopted: with a half 
reluctant look of lovely modesty, and a few expressions of 
gratitude to her preservers, she consented to accompany 
myself and Pierre towards the Abbey. We sallied forth; 
the storm had subsided; and as we left the hovel, the 
gentle wind wafted an echo from the abbey bell, that told 
the first dark hour of morning. Supported by myself on 
Pierre, and resting at intervals, the female added interest 
to our progress, not only by her presence, but by joining 
in the discussion of topics relative to preceding events. 
Her words were combinations of truth, sense, and refined 
reason; yet no allusion was hazarded by her to the disap- 
pearance of her late companions. A delicate fear to trifle 
with feeling prevented my mention of them, aml after 
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some fatigue, we gained the Abbey gates. Pierre, who 
was the brotherhood’s purveyor in the article of fish, soon 
summoned the porter, and communicated briefly the cause 
of our visit. After our solicitation had been conveyed to 
the prior, and received his sanction, we entered the vene- 
rable mansion. The monks were summoned, and welcome, 
hospitality, and piety, greeted our arrival. An apartment 
was prepared for the unknown female; and as I pressed 
her passive fingers to my lips, the preliminary to our 
parting, she softly whispered—* I would remember,yon ; 
your name, good stranger?” “ "Tis Albert, lovely one,” I 
replied; “ you, whilst life to me is memory, TE never can 
forget; yet I would dwell upon each letter that composes 
your dear name with tears, or smiles, when solitude shall 
tell me you are absent, or in your absence that you think 
on me.” “ Let not your thoughts condemn me, generous 
Albert, if I cannot venture to disclose my name: think 
what potent reasons now compel me to concealment, 
when I must refuse my life’s preserver.” 
(To be continued. ) 








THE WINTER VISIT; 
oR, 
The Gratification which arises from an ample Fortune being attached 
to a benevolent Disposition, 
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TxHovucH the wise Disposer of all events has so ordered 
the work of creation, that each season is capable of pro- 
ducing its separate enjoyments, yet there are a certain sect 
of dissatisfied mortals, who murmur and repine at the or- 
dinations of Providence, and when Nature is no longer 
clad in a garb of attractive loveliness, imagine that Winter 
is incapable of affording any gratification. Though the 
opening blossoms of spring never fail to inspire the must 
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enlivening sensations, and the promising profusion of 
summer produces the most grateful ideas, whilst the rich 
and luxuriant tints of autumn afford a mixture of thank- 
fulness and delight to the imagination, yet, I confess, 
my heart never experiences a more gratifying emotion 
than when participating in domestic society in the depth 
of Winter. 

I consider a fire-side as a magnet which attracts the 
social affections, and expands them with a warmth, similar 
to that which it imparts; and whenever I join a family 
circle at this season, I find an indefinable sensation of 
pleasure run through my heart. 

[ have been led to make these observations from the 
effect which arecently paid visit produced upon my mind, 
to a friend, from whom I had been many years separated, 
by circumstances, not of sufficient importance to describe. 
Though this season, it must be allowed, is not very in- 
viting for travelling, yet as business carried me within 
twenty miles of the worthy Darlington’s country seat, I 
resolved to gratify my own feelings, and take the worthy 
fellow by surprize. Cold must be the heart which would 
not encounter wind and weather for the gratification of 
taking by the hand a being to whom it had been attached 
from a mere boy; far different however were my sensa- 
tions; and though wet from a drizzling rain, my spirits 
were unusually light. 

Upon rapping at the door, this sensation was augmented 
by the sound of a tabor and pipe ; yet I began to appre- 
hend I should make an uncouth appearance amidst an as- 
semblage of company. ‘Though fifteen years had made but 
a trifling alteration in my friend’s appearance, still it was 
evident father time had not dealt so graciously by me ; 
for, until I announced my name, though he received me 
with cordiality, it was blended with a mixture of cere- 
mony; scarcely, however, had it escaped my lips, when 
his animated countenance was overspread with a smile of 
joy; his children, from being well acquainted with it, 
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flocked around me, and seemed to participate in his 
delight. 

The party who had assembled, consisted merely of 
young persons, invited to celebrate the birth of my friend's 
eldest daughter, a lovely girl, about nineteen; and as soon 
as I discovered that both father and mother had joined 
the young people in dancing, selt-invited, I mixed with 
the juvenile assembly. Never had I experienced greater 
gratification than in wituessing the mixture of confidence 
and affection which subsisted between parents and 
children; yet, in the latter, this conctliating behaviour 
was blended with refined delicacy and filial respect. I 
was no less delighted at witnessing the kindness and at- 
tention which the poor blind musician received ; one car- 
ried him ale, another negus, and a third offered to lead 
him to a seat ; circumstances, though trifling in themseiyes, 
suflicient to convince me, that humanity and condescension 
had been impressed upon their ductile minds. 

When supper was announced, the dancing concluded ; 
and when the cloth was removed, forfeits became the pro- 
posed game; vet pleasure, in this well regulated family, 

awas not permitted to eiiace the more important duty of re- 
ligion from their minds; and when the clock struck 
twelve, the servants reccived asummons to join in the ac- 
customed devotion of the night. 

Upon retiring to my chamber, my mind was completely 
occupied in reflecting upon that portion of earthly hap- 
piness which my friend evidently enjoyed ; and so sweet 
was the sleep which succeeded, that I did not awake until 
the clock had struck nine. Upon gomg to my window, 
which looked into a court-yard at the baek of the pre- 
mises, I perceived Darlington and two men servants 
busily occupied in delivering billets and faggots to a num- 
ber of poor men and boys, whose grateful countenances 
I contemplated with the most refined and pleasurable sen- 
sations, involuntarily cxclaiming, ‘ Blessed effects of 
fortune and benevolence !” 
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Hurrying on my clothes, I soon joined the worthy be- 
stower of one of poverty’s most essential comforts, and 
found, that he annually dispensed his benefits a fortnight 
before Christmas; alleging as a reason, that several lega- 
cies had been left by the once opulent inhabitants of the 
parish which were given away at that period, 

As soon as breakfast was ended, Mrs. D. and her two 
elder daughters quitted the apartment, and were soon 
followed by the more youthful group; when my friend and 
self enjoyed a most confidential conversation for the 
space of two hours. Upon passing through an extensive 
hall, my astonishment was excited by seeing it nearly 
filled with women and children; buat, apon directing my 
eyes towards a small room at the termination of it, my 
heart glowed with a very different sensation; that excel- 
lent woman and her daughters were busily occupied in 
distributing diferent kinds of clothing to the needy and 
industrious ; every article of which, my friend, with a smile 
of exultation, informed me, had been made by his wife 
and children during the preceding twelve monthis. 

“ When we first came into this neighbourhood,” said 
my benevolent informer, “ which is now near eighteen 
years, the poor of the parish appeared to have been con- 
sidered as unworthy of kindhess, or commiseration; 
neglect and scorn seemed to have rendered them dissolute 
and refractory ; our hedges were broken to pieces, our 
hen-houses robbed; and though each affluent individual 
participated in these evils, no active measures were taken 
to have them removed. As soon as I became thoroughly 
known to the wealthy part of the neighbourhood, I ven- 
tured to propose raising a subscription for the poor, not 
only for the purpose of purchasing clothing for the more 
necessitous, but to improve the morals of the rising ge- 
neration by putting them to school. Previous to the 
proposal, I had not only calculated the sum which would 
be requisite for the adoption of this judicious measure, 
but consulted with my wife, whose benevolence of nature 
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induced her, not only to coincide in my ideas but, to avow 
herself ready to undertake the active part of my plan, not 
merely by purchasing the materials for clothing, but 
making every article with her own hands; which, with 
the assistance of her servants, she actually did do, until 
within the last few years, when she has been aided by my 
girls. 

“As Ihave universally found people more ready to part 
with their money, than to take any actual trouble upon 
themselves,my scheme met with very little opposition, and 
a sufficient sum was raised at our first meeting to try the 
effect of my plan. ‘The consequences which have arisen from 
it far exceeded my most sanguine expectation ; the lower 
order of people are not only rendered grateful, but a spirit 
of industry promoted; for no one is permitted to derive 
benefit from our private institution who is not faithful to 
the trust reposed in him, and diligent in his situation.” 

In this interesting relation, my friend was interrupted by 
a servant delivering a note into his hands; the purport of 
which was, to solicit the promised reward for a young girl, 
whom a lady had taken out of the charity-school which 
was conducted upon Mrs. D’s, own plan; and which 
promised a recompence of two guineas to each member, 
if, in the course of three years’ servitude, they conducted 
themselves well. 

“ How sweetly gratifying is the sensation I experience,” 
said the benevolent Darlington, “ when J receive such 
testimonies of the good effects of my scheme, or, I should 
rather have said, of that excellent creature’s!” directing 
his eyes towards his amiable wife. 

Having received Mrs. Darlington’s permission to enter 
an apartment, which I considered sacred to benevolence 
and charity, I had the pleasure of examining the varions 
articles of her superior judgement and humanity; and 
never did a birth-day suit afford greater gratification to a 
young woman, than the sight of these humble articles did 
to me, My. friend, perceiving by my countenance how 
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completely I participated in his enjoyments, beckoned 
me into the hall, and conducted me through a long pas- 
sage into a still longer room, in which tables were spread 
for more than fifty persons. 

At this sight I could not avoid congratulating myself at 
my apropos arrival; but in vain might I attempt to do 
justice to the interesting scene which followed; the men 
who, in the morning, had received a supply of firing soon 
re-appeared, dressed in their Sunday clothes; whilst the 
objects of Mrs. Darlington’s benevolence were decked 
in charity’s unostentatious boon. Roast and boiled beef, 
legs of mutton, and plum-puddings, alternate, smoaked 
on the hospitable boards; when my friend and his wife 
having said grace at each table, quitted the apartment, 
leaving their children and servants to perform the office 
of waiters. 

Ifthe preceding evening had afforded me gratification, 
it was far exceeded by the present one, for the musician’s 
abilities were again called into action, and joy and grati- 
tude illuminated every countenance. Upon enquiring 
into the sum requisite for this benevolent iustitution, my 
astonishment was excited by finding it apparently small ; 
but the entertainment was exclusively given by the worthy 
Darlington, as an incitement to industry, and a reward. 
To be uninvited, was considered both as a disgrace and a 
misfortune; and within the last few years was a circum- 
stance which bad never occurred ; a convincing proof of 
the morality of their principles, and the grateful sensations 
of their hearts, 

Though a plan so extensively useful could only be 
adopted in an opulent neighbourhood, yet, upon an in- 
ferior scale, something of the kind might be pursued, and 
the most beneficial consequences expected to arise from 
it. Few females, it is to be feared, would be inclined to 
undertake so arduous a task as Mrs. Darlington; yet, by 
an alternate exertion in the cause of humanity, the burden 
would be lightened; and rejoiced should I feel, if the 
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description of my winter excursion should be the means 
of promoting the practice of benevolence. 

It is not that the human heart is naturally prone to 
callosity, but we are apt to become indifferent to the mis- 
fortunes we never felt; and the man of wealth has no 
juster idea of the privations attendant upon poverty, than 
he has of objects and situations which he never beheld. 

How frequently does the dull uniformity of a country 
life afford subject of lamentation, both to the indolent 
and affluent; but could the latter be induced to imitate 
the benevolent Darlington, what sweet, what grati- 
fying sensations would they then experience? Amidst 
the dreary scenes of winter, their hearts would glow with 
gratitude to a merciful and beneficent providence ; who, 
by making them the dispensers of comfort to the afflicted, 
may be said to impart a foretaste of celestial happiness. 


ena 


INIQUITY; A TALE. 


———— -— - 





Ow one of those beautiful mornings, at the commence- 
ment of September, which are not sufliciently attractive to 
draw the sluggard from his downy bed, I directed my 
steps towards Chelsea College a little after the clock had 
struck six. Ona bench, erected for the accommodation 
of pedestrians, I observed a female, of interesting ap- 
pearance, seated: though her countenance I could not 
completely discover, from its being shaded by her hand, 
I gazed upon her as I passed with fixed attention: she 
appeared to be labouring under some meutal distress ; for 
her bosom heaved, and a deep drawn sigh at the moment 
burst from her labouring breast. he first impulse I felt 
was to address this child of affliction; but a moment's 
reflection told me, that sorrow ought to be sacred; I 
accordingly pursued my way; but the image of the 
unknown fair-one seemed to follow my steps. 
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Reflection whispered that a young fellow of five-and- 
twenty would not have allowed an impulse of humanity 
to be stifled by bashfulness ; whilst benevolence demanded 
why a being whose years more than doubled that period, 
should not unhesitatingly offer relief to the distressed? 
Conscience having assured me that I was not intluenced 
by any sinister motive, I boldly remeasured back my steps ; 
when I perceived the unfortunate young creature who 
had sodeeply interested my feelings in the same posture 
as that in Which she had been lett, 

I attempted to rouse her attention by feigning a couch 
as I passed; but not finding the scheme successful, I 
seated myself, observing that the morning was peculiarly 
beautiful,and that the sun seemed to smile upon us. “The 
smiles of that bright luminary,” replied my companion, 
in a voice at once dejected and harmonious, “ are not able 
to enliven a heart sinking under misfortune.” 

“That misfortune had oppressed, and adversity assailed 
you, I apprehended ; and this apprehension induced me 
to address you;” (1 rejoined) “ and as Providence has 
blessed me with the means of alleviating your afflictions, I 
beg that you will unhesitatingly disclose the sorrows 
which press so heavily upon your mind,” 

“ Merciful God!” she exclaimed, clasping ber hands to- 
gether, and directing towards me a look in which love- 
liness and sensibility were combined ;—“ yet surely my 
senses must have deceived me ;” she added, “ I could not, 
I did not, hear perfectly right.” 

“ You heard me express a desire of serving you, if you 
are unfortunate,” 1 emphatically replied, “ If!’ she ex- 
claimed, in a low tone never to be forgotten, “ Oh, Sir! 
from my very birth, I have been misfortune’s child!” 

As the earliness of the hour prevented the probability 
of intrusion, and as the seat she had selected was ata 
distance from the cellege walks, I entreated to be jndulged 
with that outline of her history which she thought 
proper to impart. “ To a heart so feelingly alive to the 
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woes of others, Sir,” replied the fair unfortunate, “ not 
the shadow of secrecy ought to be observed; I have erred, 
it is true; but to gui/t, thank Heaven, I ama stranger.” 
As she said this, she placed her hand upon her heart. “I 
told you that from my birth, Sir, I had been the child of 
misfortune ; though, in fact, sorrow was the means of 
ushering me into the world; for the sudden death of my 
father being incautiously revealed to my mother, she gave 
to me a premature birth. From a point of delicacy, my 
relations have little right to expect from me, I shall, with 
your permission, conceal their names ; and merely inform 
you, that my father was the second son of a baronet, who 
possessed a very fine estate. My grandfather, Sir Henry 
E , was the most ambitious of human beings ; rank 
and fortune possessed the most attractive charms in his 
eyes; and as the title and estate were to devolve to the 
elder brother, he endeavoured to impress the necessity of 
marrying a woman of large fortune upon my father’s 
mind. My father and grandfather's dispositions were, 
unhappily, completely opposite ; for the former only looked 
for domestic happiness from a wife; whilst the latter 
merely considered a matrimonial contract as the means of 
procuring the elegances of life. In the family of the 
curate of the parish, my father had been received on terms 
of intimacy from his boyish days; as, previous to his 
being sent to a public seminary, he was instructed in the 
classics by Mr. L——y; this association naturally pro- 
duced a familiarity between the younger branches of the 
two families, which otherwise was not likely to have taken 
place ; as my grandfather was too proud to permit his sons 
to associate with those whom he considered of low degree, 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
i 


NOTES ON A JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE 
tn July, August, and September, 1814, by Morris Bir- 
beck. London, Wm. Phillips, 8vo. 


FRANCE, since the peace, has been a monstrous lien with 
the British Nation; those who have been fortunate enough 
to have visited it, not content with the pleasure which 
they have actually received in their travels, are now 
experiencing the happiness of secing their less fortunate 
countrymen devouring their printed Journals; and hearing 
them say, with the old woman in the fable, * if the cask 
has so good a smell, what must the wine have been.” Mr. 
Morris Birbeck gives himself the credit of being a second 
Columbus, or Capt. Cooke; and docs not seem (to use a 
common phrase) to think small beer of his labors. But let 
him speak for himself. 


“ Twelve years have elapsed since an authentic account 
has been given of the internal state of France ; therefore it is, 
in some sort, an unknown country. By noting first impressions 
as we pass along, a live here and there traced according to 
nature, we may carry home with us a faithful, though slight 
sketch for the entertainment of the friends we have lef: 
behind.” 

“ The prevailing course of husbandry adopted in France 
is fully, and we dare say accurately, explained ; indced this is 
evidently the author's fort. He seems to have viewed the 
face of the country with the eyes of an Agriculturist ; perhaps 
too much so for the entertainment of the general reader. There 
are, however, some good remarks, and some descriptions scat- 
tered thro’ the work which will rendera perusal of it desirable. 


A few of the most striking passages (in our opinion), we 
subjoin. 
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“ The English use much emphasis, the French scarcely 
any; and in speaking French, anxious to be understood, we are 
apt to use still more emphasis than in our own tongue; which 
makes sad work of it. ‘Teachers should attend to this; to the 
cadence of the sentence, as well as the pronunciation of the 
words.” 

« All their church-doings are under military protection. The 
church where they were fitting out the saint for exhibition, had 
two files of soldiers from the door to the altar, bayonets fixed; 
For this there seems no occasion, as the women are safficiently 
devout, and the men seem entirely indifferent. ‘To judge from 
appearances merely, the political character of the Frencia 
nation is at present rather low; first prevails the military 
spirit, which seems to be the only spirit stirring among the 
men; next come the priests; followed by the women, What 
will France become under the agency of an overwhelming 
military establishment, and a king devoted to the church ?” 

** The Bourbons, in their attempts to disgrace Napoleon by 
polling down his statues, and obliterating the ensigns of his 
power, are directing their attack against his least vulnerable 
part; and inviting a comparison greatly to their own disad- 
vantage. He executed many great works of lasting utility, 
and many of amazing splendour. Under his auspices, the 
internal government of the country was wise and effectual; 
property was sacred” [not always we believe] ; “ and crimes 
were rare, because they could not be committed with im- 
punity. It was thro’ the madness of his external policy that 
his tyranny had become intolerable ; for this he drained the 
best blood of his people, and sacrificed the commerce and 
manufactures of France ; and to render the nation subservient 
to his ambition, he labored to enslave it. Let his successors 
pursue an opposite course ; let them study peace, encourage 
commerce, and cherish liberty; then they will have no rival 
in Buonaparte.” 

‘““ I have had constant occasion to remark the excellent 
condition of the laboring class; their decent respectable ap- 
pearance. This was more than I had expected.” 

“* The decorum of manners in both sexes which prevails 
universally, surprised and delighted me beyond expression. 


Moe drunken man, and but one, I saw in all my journey. 
0 2 
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Intimately connected with the temperance of the men is the 
modesty of the women, and equally exemplary.” 

“ A habit of economy and frugality, accompanied by a 
perfect indifference to style and shew, is another characteristic 
of the French nation, extending thro’ all ranks ; and entirely 
inconsistent with the fashionable frivolity which has been 
attributed to them. The exceptions to my statement will 
be found in Paris, where no doubt there are too many 
examples of every enormity.” 











AnOLIO; or BIBLIOGRAPHICALand LITERARY 
ANECDOTES and MEMORANDA, By WILLIAM 
Davis. London, Rodwell. 1f2mo. 5s, 


Tuis little work will be found very amusing as a loung- 
ing book to the man of letters, nor will the general 
reader find himself disappointed. The Notitia respecting 
Sterne and his Valet La Fleur, though not original, are 
scarcely known, and appear in a more pleasing shape than 
as first published many years since ina Newspaper. Cole's 
Notes on Bentham’s Ely have never appeared before, and 
will be interesting at this time, as the work is reprinting. 
Some of the anecdotes, as might be expected, are well 
known, and can only be considered as make weight. We 
sclect several articles which we conceive likely to be most 
entertaining to our readers. 

“* Mrs. Macaulay’s Loose Thoughts.”—Mrs. Macaulay having 
published what she called Loose Thoughts, Mr. Garrick was 
asked, if he did not think it a strange title for a lady to 
choose. “ By no means,” replied he, “ the sooner a woman 
gets rid of such thoughts the better.” 

“ Errata.”"—Scarron composed some verses to which he 
prefixed the following dedication :—A Guillemette, chienne de 
ma secur; but having a quarrel with his sister, he inserted 
this among the errata, and added, for chienne de ma swur, read 
ma chienne de sceeur.” 
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* The Rambler.”—A French gentleman, dining in London 
in company with the celebrated author of the Rambler, wished 
to express, at once, his esteem both of the work and its 
author, which he did in the most laughable manner, by say- 
ing, “‘ Your health, Mr. Vagabond.” This Frenchman was 
not so distant from the real meaning as his countryman, who 
translated Cibber’s “ Love’s Last Shift” into “ La derniere Che- 
mise de [CAmour,” or him of the same nation, who altered 
Congreve's Mourning Bride into ’ Epouse du Matin; for Vaga- 
bonde is frequently made use of in modern French, to express 
Rambler; and the authority of Shakspeare, and other old 
authors, can be produced, to prove that the word vagabond 
was formerly used in the same sense in English.” 


Advice to Authors, on Facility of Composition. 


Lope Felix de Vega Carpio wrote five times the number of 
leaves that he lived days; and, if any one has the curiosity to 
know in what manner such facility of composition is attained, 
let him listen to the advice that Ringelbergius (Sterck) gives 
to an author under his tuition, “ Tell the Printers,” says he, 
‘to make preparations for a work you intend writing, and 
never alarm yourself about it, because it is not even begun; 
for after having announced it, you may, without difficulty, 
trace out in your own head the whole plan of the work, and 
its divisions ; after which, compose the arguments of the chap- 
ters, and I can assure you, that in this manner you may fur- 
nish the printer daily with more copy than they want, But 
remember, when you have once begun, there must be no 
flagging till the work is finished.” 

“ Philidor on Chess.—It is not, I believe, generally known, 
that this author’s real name was André Danican ; he was a native 
of Drieux, near Paris: Philidor wasa sobriquet, or nick-name, 
given him by the king of France, after an Italian musician of 
that name. He was near seventy years of age at his death, 
and so remarkable for his skill in the difficult game of chess, 
that about two months before he died, he played two games 
blindfold, at the same time, against two excellent chess-play- 
ers, and was declared the victor.” 
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EPITOME des AFFAIRES PUBLIQUES 
POUR JANVIER. 
—x 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 
Juv. SAT. 1. 


Des lettres de Paris disent que l’Archiduchesse Marie- 
Louise a fait enregistrer dans le protocote des seances du 
congrés un reclamation en son nom et celui de son fils. On 
ne dit pas quel est le titre que cette princesse a pris dans cet 
acte singulier. 

La ceremonie des obséques du Roi Louis XVI. et de la 
Reine Marie-Antoinette fat tres imposante. Tous les régi- 
mens de la garnison de Paris ont pris les armes a sept heur du 
matin (le 21 Jan.); et sont venus border la hale depuis la 
rue d’Anjou Saint-Honoré jusqu’ a la barriére St. Denis. 
Monsieur est parti a huit heures du matin du chateau des 
Tuileries, avec Mer. Duc d’Angouléme et Mgr. Duc de Berri, 
s‘est rendu chez M. Descloseaux, et a posé la premére pierre 
du monument gui doit etre élevé sur I’ endroit ot reposoient 
les corps du Roi, Louis XVI. et de la Reine, sa femme. Les 
restes précienx de L. M. qui avoient été dépos¢és dans leurs 
cercueils, ont été portés sur un char funebre par douze gardes 
de la Manche, de la compagnie Ecossoise des gardes-du-corps 
du Roi. Le cortége arrivé devant Abbaye a St. Denis, les 
corps du Roi et de la Reine ont été retirés du char par les 
gardes de la Manche, portés par eux a l’église, recus par tout 
le clergé, et présent(s 4M. l'Evéque d@ Air officiant, par M. 
VEvéque de Carcassonne, nommé pour representer le grand- 
aumdnier. Ils ont été ensuite placés dans le catafalque élevé 
au milieu du cheur de leglise. Monsieur, Mgr. Due d’An- 
gouléme, Mgr. Duc de Berri, aprés c'est retirés un moment 
dans leur appartment, sont rentrés a l'église, suivis des princes 
et princesses du sang. Les princes et princesses du grand 
deuil ont été, suivant lusage, conduits par les officiers des 
cérémonics a l'offrandre, aprés laquelle Voraison funébre a 
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été prononcée par M. l’Evéque de Troyes. Aprés les absoutes, 
les corps du Roi et de la Reine ont été descendus dans le 
caveau. Dans cette impdsante et douloureuse solemnité, tous 
les caeurs se sont montrés réunis dans un sentiment commun, 
auquel on a reconnu sous ces veritables traits le charactére 
national. 

Les professeurs de Il’ université de Vittenberg, dont le sort 
nest pas encore assuré, ont recus dernierment de celle de 
Cambridge un secours de 300 livres st. chacun. Cette collecte 
s'est faite par les soins du docteur Herbert Marsh, professeur 
de Theologie 4 Cambridge, et connu dans le monde savant par 
ses écrits sur la théologie et la politique. 

Un Mecklenbourgeois, qui est a Rome, et qui est allé dans 
P isle d’ Elbe a la fin de l’ année derniere, mande qu'il y a con- 
stamment a Porto Ferrajo un consul et un capitaine Anglois, 
qui, avec les capitaines des frégates Angloises mouillécs dans 
le port, sont les seuls étrangers qui soient admis a la cour de 
Bonaparte. Aucun autre etranger ne peut approcher de sa 
maison, J'ai eu cependant occasion de le voir d’ assez prés ; 
il est vrai qu’il est devenu trés-corpulent ; son costume est le 
méme que ci-devant, et tel qu’ on le voit dans tous ses 
portraits. 

Les deux Chambres du Parlement ont repris, le 9 courant, 
le cours de leurs travaux, selon leur ajournment. Dans la 
Chambre des Communes, diverses questions ont été faites aux 
ministres de 8. M. sur le sujet de I’ impét sur la propriété. Le 
ministre, dans ses repliques, s’est borné a observer, que comme 
la Chambre auroit incessament sous les yeux les mesures de 
finance projetées, elle servit a portée de donner la préférence 
a celles qui lui paroitroient les plus convenables dans les 
circonstances existantes. 

On rapporte qu’un procés, semblable a celui qui a eu lieu 
VY année derniere, entre Lord Roseberry et le Chevalier H, 
Mildmay, ne tardera pas a fixer lattention des tribunaux et 
du public. 

La féte que Lord Stewart a donnée a Vienne pour eélebrer 
l'anniversaire de la Reine d’Angleterre, a consisté en un bal 
paré, et unsouper. ‘Tous les souverains et les plénipotentiaires, 
réunis ep cette ville; y ont assist¢, aimsi que les personuages 
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les plus distingués du pays. Il y avoit en outre un trés-grand 
nombre d’Anglois. Le coup-d’eil ¢toit magnifique; et les 
danses n’ont cessé qu’a cing heures du matin, 

L’Archevéque de Cashel a refusé de consacrer léglise 
nouvellement érigée a Caher, en Irlande, sur le fondement 
quelle n’est pas construite dans la direction de VEst et de 
l'Ouest, ainsi qu'il est prescrit par les saints canons. Ledifice 
est, dit on, un chef-d’eeuvre d’architecture. 

Le bateau 4 vapeur, nouvellement construit pour servir de 
paquebot entre Londres et Gravesend, a fait son premier voy- 
age la semaine derniere, en deux heures et un quart, contre 
vents et marée. Ce batiment est trés-commode, et peut aise- 
ment contenir 300 passagers. 

Les Anglois qui sont actuellement a Bruxelles, ont établi 
une chasse au cerf dans les foréts voisines; ct adopté un 
habit de chasse de couleur écarlate. Le Duc de Richmond 
est a la téte de ces parties de plaisir, aux-quels de nombreux 
concours d’amateurs participent. Tl a été annoncé, dans une 
conférence de Méthodistes, tenue derniérement a Bristol, 
. quen Angleterre seulement cette secte avait recue, durant 
if l'année derniére, une augmentation de plus de 12,000 Meétho- 

distes Wesleyens. 
Les journaux de France et de Hollande qui nous sont 
parvenus, vont jusqu’ au 11 de ce mois, Suivant les nouvelles 
= de Vienne, en date du 30 Janvier, a l'exception de la cession 
' se de Génes au Roi de Sardaigne, rien n’étoit encore décidé au 
Congres; la Russie et la Prussé adheroient fermement aux 
arrangemens convenus entre elles; et ne vouloient admettre 
aucune des modifications proposées par les autres puissances : 
L’Autriche persistoit également dans ses prétentions sur 
I'Italie, et faisoit des dispositions militaires pour les soutenir. 

Quelques journaux Anglois disent que le Prince Regent a 
confirmé la sentence de la cour martiale dans l'affaire de Sir 
J. Murray; il est acquitté des denx premiéres charges ; et 
déclaré coupable en ce qui concerne la partie de la troisiéme, 
dans laquelle il est accusé d’avoir, sans necessité, laissé ses 
canons ; pour quoi il sera réprimandé. 

Il est arrivé avant-hier des journaux de Francfort et de 
Broxelles; ces derniers vont jusqu’ au 12 Février, On lit 
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dans un article de la gazette d’'Erlangen que sous peu on 
connaitra les grand résultats du Congrés en ce qui concerne 
les affaires générales de l’ Europe ; mais qu'il paroit que celles 
d'Allemagne trainent en longueur, La gazette de Bayreuth a 
contredit, avec autorisation, un article de la Chronique du 
Congres, journal qui se publie a Frankenthal dans le Palatinat 
du Rhin, qui portoit “ que le Roi de Prusse recevroit en 
indemnites 1,200,000 ames en Pologne, et 400,000 en Saxe, 
outre Anspach, Bayreuth, et les pays quil occupe déja sur 
le Rhine. ih 

Prix des Fonds du 25 Fev. Actions de la Banque—3 p. 
C, reduits, 643.—S p. C. consol. 644.—4 p. C. 814.—5 p. C, Bil. 
de Mar. 93§.—Long Ann. 165.—Ann. Imp,—lIrland 5 p. C. 
—Comp. des Indes, 192.—Bil de lEchiquier, o dis. 2 p. 
Omnium, 2§ dis.—Billet de Loterie, 22l. 7s, 
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THE FAREWELL; 
AN ORIGINAL SONG, SET TO MUSIC FOR THIS WORK, 


BY Mr. GUEST, 


Organist of St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmund's. 


Enamour’d thus wilt thou remain 
When parted from the shore ; 
A fairer soon thy heart will gain ; 

And Jane will please no more. 


Yet thee I e’er must dearly love, 
Till cold my heart in death ; 

Thy present love my bliss shall prove, 
And claim my parting breath. 
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THE DRAMA. 
er 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Tue greatest theatrical phenomenon which has appeared 
on the stage for some time is Mr. Kean; who, with a small 
figure, hoarse voice, and a countenance capable of but little 
flexibility, whose expression is confined to the eyes, has, by 
the force and energy of mind alone, been the principal 
attraction of the Drury-lane Theatre during the present 
winter, After the praise that has been so davishly bestowed 
upon this actor, it would ill become us to question the public 
taste, but we must say, that the public have, pro tempore, 
neglected rare, approved, and tried ability to gratify their 
whim for novelty. Wedo not deny the merit of Mr. Kean; 
his judgement, genius, and uncommon animation, will always 
entitle him to respect; and cannot be exhibited in a stronger 
light than that, notwithstanding the absence of almost every 
personal requisite, he should, by their aid alone, be able to 
obtain so much attention, and extort so much applause , but 
that this rage for novelty should so far mislead the public as 
to induce them, even for a time, to desert their former fav- 
ourites, actors highly gifted by nature with ne requisite, 
minds highly cultivated, and talents matured by long study 
and practice, ornaments, not only to the stage but, to the 
nation to which they belong,—one gentleman indeed to whom 
the stage is entirely indebted for all its present improved state 
of representation, all its appropriate costume and scenery, 
that such an actor, whose memory will live, green as the bays 
which encircle his brow, while that of the passing favourites 
of the day will be forgotten, or that such actors should, we 
say, for the moment, be neglected, is greatly to be regretted. 

Mr. Kean’s conception of the character of Richard is totally 
different to that of any actor we have seen; and many of his 
readings, in our opinion, different from what the author 
intended: there was the ambition, the cunning, the villany, 
of the character ; but we perceived in many fine passages the 
affectation of being unaffected, or of bringing them down to 
the level of common nature ; thereby destroying the beauty 
of the passage. We instance the fine soliloquy in the tent 
scene ; the effect of which, from the breaks of unusual length, 
tameness of delivery, and affectation of reducing sublime to 
common-place language, in short, from the attempt to do 
something different from what had ever been done before, 
however excellent,—was completely destroyed. 
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During the season, we have had the pleasure to witness Mr, 
Kemble’s performance of this same character, a performance, 
in our opinion, inimitably fine ; and more in unison with the 
immortal poet’s intent.—Some writers, who stoop to flatter for 
private ends, cither the passing favourites, or public prejudice, 
accuse this actor of coldness ; and attribute all his excellence 
to the effect of study; others of attempting to realize the 
beau ideal. If the latter be the case, we will venture to affirm 
that he has fully justified his pretensions in every character he 
has undertaken ; but in none perhaps more completely than in 
the Stranger. The truth is, that he has arrived at perfection 
in his profession; and wants neither animation nor feeling, 
when he chooses to give the reins to his passions, or ima- 
gination ; but checks and subdues them to avoid the thousand 
errors into which others fall. 

We will venture to affirm, that unless an actor aims at the 
beau-ideal, he will miss the aim of the poet; who, though he 
may paint nature, must paint her in an elevated style. The 
language of the poet, though it be applicable to, is not the 
language of common life ; the picture is correct, but the style 
in which it is depicted is elevated and refined ; and, of course, 
unless the actor’s manners and speech be also elevated and 
refined, he must fall below the poet’s fine conception. 

As a proof of this rage for novelty, we now hear little of 
Mr. Young, a fine, and an impassioned actor, in the school of 
Mr. Kemble; as superior to Mr. Kean as Mr. Kean to the 
lowest actor in the company; we mean, of course, in stage 
requisites; and he certainly equals him in taste, fecling, and 
judgement. <7 


ie Ane 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


A New Musical Drama, entitled Brother and Sister, has 
this month been produced at this Theatre. Like most musi- 
cal pieces, its principal dependance is upon the plot and the 
music. We subjoin an outline of the plot, which is not defi- 
cient in novelty, whimsicality, or entertainment; and is sup- 
posed to be a free translation from the foreign stage. Our 
limits prevent our saying more, than that Miss Stephens’ per- 
formance of Donna Isidora was applauded throughout. 

Donna Isidora (Miss Stephens), a young widow of Castile, 
after the death of a barbarous husband, retires, accompanied 
by her female attendants, to a castle the vicinity of Madrid, 
where they all make a solemn vow of celibacy. The piece 
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opens with the arrival of Don Christoval de Tormes ( Mr. Fawcett), 
the Uncle of Donna Isidora, who uses his endeavours to persuade 
his niece to abjure her vow, and accept the hand of Den Sylvie 
de Fleres (Mr. Duruset). Donna Isidora, however, continues 
obstinate; and refuses to admit a visit from Don Sylvio. In 
the mean time Donna Camilla (Mrs. Egerton), his Sister, hurt 
at the indifference with which he is received, secretly executes 
a plan for inducing Isidora to admit the addresses of her bro- 
ther. For this purpose she assumes the disguise of her own 
maid, and being unknown to Isidora, proceeds to her castle, 
and requests permission to communicate to her an important 
secret. On gaining admittance, she states that her Mistress, 
whom she represents as the enemy of Isidora, intends to visit 
the Castle ander the disguise of her Brother Sylrio, and after 
having gained the affections of Isidora, to throw off her disguise, 
and expose her to the ridicule of her friends,—Jsidora conse- 
quently determines to turn the joke against her expected 
visitors. She invites Don Sylrio to the castle, expecting that 
his sister would usurp his place. The real Don Sylrio, accom- 
panied by his man Pacheco (Mr, Liston), accordingly arrives at 
the Castle to dipner. ‘They are both astonished at the strange 
observations of the ladies, who, believing them to be women, 
ask them a variety of questions, tending to elucidate the fact, 
but of the drift of which they are utterly ignorant. At length, 
the manhood of the servant is suspected by the attendants, by 
his kissing some of them with more than feminine ardour. The 
mastcr’s sex is also disclosed, after some ludicrous scenes, in 
which, encouraged by the unrestrained complacency of the 
lady, he makes violent love to her, and beats her uncle at the 
small-sword, when he interferes to terrify the imagined female 
into confession and apology. The lady, however, still confident 
that Don Sylvie is no other than Donna Camilla in disguise, gives 
him her hand, The real Camilla then makes her appearance ; 
and Isidora, charmed with the generosity of Sylvio, who scorns 
to insist on a premise which had been extorted by fraud, 
consents to an union with him. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Tue White Doe of Rylestone ; or, the Fate of the Nortons, 
a Poem. By Mr. William Wordsworth, will appear early in 
April. In one Volume quarto. 

Charlemagne ; or, the Church Delivered, an Epic Poem, in 
twenty-four cantos. By Lucien Bonaparte, Member of the 
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Institute of France, &c. &c. &c. Translated into English verse, 
by the Rev. Samuel Butler, D. D.; and the Rey. Francis 
Hodgson, A, M, will be published on the 4th of March. 

A Visit to Paris in 1814. Being a Review of the Moral, Poli- 
tical, Intellectual, and Social Condition of the French Capital : 
including descriptive Sketches of the Public Buildings, and the 
Monuments of Art which it contains ; Remarks on the Effects 
ot these great Works and the Institutions of Paris on the 
national Taste and Thinking; Observations on the Mauners of 
the various Classes of its Society ; on its Rulers and Public Men} 
on its Political Opinions , on the present State of French Litera- 
ture; and on the Dramatic Representations inthe French Metro- 
polis. By John Scott, Editor of the Champion, a London 
Weekly Political and Literary Journal, is nearly ready for 
publication. In one volume, octavo. 

Guy Mannering; or, the Astrologer. By the Author of 
Waverley, will certainly ¢ appear this month. In three volumes 
1zmo. 

Systematic Education; or, Elementary Instruction in the 
various Departments of Literature and Science, with Practical 
Rules for studying each Branch of useful Knowledge. By 
the Rey, W. She pherd, the Rev. Lant Carpenter, LL. D. and 
the Rev. J. Joyce, will appear in March, In two volumes, 
octavo; with Plates by Lowry, 

Poems ; including Lyrical Ballads and Miscellaneous Picees, 
with Additions. By Mr. Wordsworth, will shortly appear. Ta 
two volumes, octavo. 

The Ballantynes of Edinburgh have nearly completed the 
octavo Edition of Mr. Scott’s Lord of the Isles; the second 
Edition of Mr. Southey’s Roderick the Last of the Goths; 
and a new Edition of Mr. Southey’s Poems; including the 
Metrical Tales, and some Pieces never before published, In 
three volumes, fep. octavo. 

The Memoirs of Lady Hamilton will be published in a few 
days. They are drawn from original Sources of Information, 
and comprise many new and authentic Anecdotes of various 
distinguished Personages, among whom are the King and 
Queen of Sicily; Sir William Hamilton; the late Lord, and the 
present Earl Nelson; the Earl of Bristol ; the Duke of Queens- 
berry, &c. &c. 

An Authentic Narrative of the Invasion of France in 1814, 
including the History of the Restoration, will shortly appear 
trom the pen of M, De Beauchamp, Author of the History of 
the War of La Vendée, 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR MARCH, 1815. 
EVENING DRESS. : 
Dress, of White Satin, tastefully trimmed with Sky 
Blue Velvet, a handsome Plaiting round the Neck, a | 
Balloon Sleeve, looped up with narrow Blue Velvet; 
Band, fastened in the front with a Pearl Clasp. Pearl | 
Necklace, Earrings, and Bracelets; long White Gloves; 
Silk Stockings; and White Satin Shoes, ornamented with 
silver. ‘The Hair in braids in the front; full curls behind, — 
fastened with a cemb, worked with pearls. Admired as | 
this publication bas ever becn for the taste displayed in 7 
the Dresses, yet we have no hesitation in saying that this © 
one, for simplicity and elegance, far exceeds all others we 7 
have ever witnessed, : 
MORNING DRESS, 
A morning Dress, of White Cambric, Pelisse of Black | 
Velvet, lined with Pink Sarsnet, Bonnet en suite, Gloves 7 
of Primrose Colour; Black Boots. 
a 





Among the discoveries of the present age, that of the 
Imperial Twine Cloth stands prominent; it is found to 
excel the Linen of Vlanders, of Ireland, &c. and the 
Long-cloth of the Indies; the latter by its superior du- 
rability, &c. Xc,—the former by its peculiar comfort, 
its singular conducivyeness to health, and its general 
economy. His Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent were 
granted by the Prince Regent, in June, 1813, to Mr, 
MILLarD, Proprietor of that excellent Repository for 
Foreign and Home Manufactures, The East India Ware- 
houses in Cheapside; where alone it is to be obtained, 
stamped with the Patentce’s own name, Kc. in entire 
cases of sixty and thirty pieces each, by families and 
by merchants, in one or more pieces, 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. | 
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THE TRAVELLER'S RETURN, 





_ — | 





(Continued from page 119.) 


Days had elaps’d, the stranger was forgot, 
When lur'd by vesper from the peaceful cot 
Along the beach, engag’d in various talk, 
The faithful pair pursu’d their usual walk. 
Far had they stray’d, when Oswald spy’d two skiffs 
That seem’d with care conceal'’d among the cliffs; 
Scarce had he mark'd them when a desp’rate band, 
Hir'd by the stranger, stretch’d him on the strand ; 
While to the nearest bark, the fainting maid 
Their treach’rous leader thro’ the waves convey’d, 
The second vessel then the ruffians bore 
Safe from pursuit, far distant from the shore, 
O’er Ellen now reviving breezes blow, 
And wake to feel unuttcrable woe ,; 
In vain for aid she roll’d her azure eyes, 
An Indian ’kerchief had supprest her cries ; 
Nowe met her sight, save where upon the sands 
Her father knelt, and rais’d to heav’n his hands, 
“ Shield of the guiltless! ruler of the wave, 
“ O! save my child, for thon alone can’st save.” 
And now the villain, frantic with her charms, 
Unmov'd by pity, clasp’d her in his arms.— 
Thou wretch accurst! but know heav’n’s high decree 
Shall mock thy pow’r, and set thy victim free. 
P 2 
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Swift to the guilty bark the whirlwind flew, 
High flash’d the waters o’er the shrieking crew; 
Yet skill preserv'd the ruffians from the deep, 
While Ellen sunk to everlasting sleep. 


But who can paint the father as he stood, 
And ey'd in speechiess woe th’ unconscious flood ; 
Who, good old man, shall now thy grief assuage ; 
Who now shall cherish thy declining age ; 
Thy child is gone! her bed the sea-beat cave, 
The sands her pillow, and her shroud a wave. 
© man of sorrows! whither shalt thou fly ? 
What comfort now is left thee but to die? 
If ever thou hast sigh’d at other’s woe, 
If ever pity tanght thy tears to flow, 
Stranger, to Oswald’s grassy tomb repair, 
Think on his miseries, and drop one there. 


But where shalt he, the friend-like traitor, stray, 
Who nipp'd the flow’r just op’ning to the day ; 
Whose hand the hoary head with grief defil’d, 
And robb'd the father of his only child. 

Go, man, survey the world from zone to zone, 
No breast is there so savage as thine own ; 
Kindness can close the serpent’s pois’nous jaws, 
Can snatch his victim from the lion’s paws. 
Freedom the falcon quits, at her command, 
And perishes faithful on its master’s hand; 

Her voice can reach whatever cleaves the flood, 
Sports in the skies, or wanders in the wood ; 
Man, man alone, defies her utmost art, 

And pays a serpent where he owes his heart. 


sut mark the spot where yonder ruin frowns, 
Whose sable walls coeval ivy crowns : 
There long in splendor, superstition reign’d, 
And to his throne the weeping vestal chain’d. 
Unhappy victim! once with treach’rous art 
The wily abbess sooth’d her breaking heart; 
“ Fear vot, my child, here dwells celestial peace ; 
‘ Here passion dies, and here temptations cease.” 
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But soon, too soon, remov'd the friendly veil, 
And shew’d the falsehood of the specious tale. 
Tho’ lost to joy, they bow’d to pride’s controul, 
And hate and envy shock the sister’s soul ; 
There on a marble tomb, Despair reclin’d, 

Here Anger rav’d, and Love’s pale vot’ry pin’d; 
But now no more, slow wand'ring thro’ the gloom, 
They whisper curses on their hated doom; 

No more they start from sorrow’s soothing sleep, 
Call’d by the midnight hymn to wake and weep. 
The rank grass whistles o’er the vestal’s breast, 
Her name forgotten, and her griefs at rest. 


Fast falls that pile, by ev'ry blast dismay’d, 
Where false Devotion fasted, wept, and pray'd, 
And Desolation, wand’ring thro’ its aisles, 

Amid the wreck of pride severely smiles ; 

Yet still within its solitary cells 

And ruin’d cloisters, Superstition dwells : 

There sad he sits amid the spacious gloom, 
While all around is silent as a tomb; 

And mourns the days when priestcraft rul’d mankind, 
And threw the veil of darkness on the mind: 
Oft when the night wind rocks the lonely tow'r, 
While shrieks the owlet from the ivy bow’r, 

His sullen groans are borne upon the gale, 

And fright the simple children of the vale. 


A MELANCHOLY FACT. 


Alas! yon turrets, tott’ring to their fall, 
Fresh to my heart Eliza’s fate recall ; 
Once fair and young, no care disturb’d her breast, 
In fortune, friends, and love, supremely blest ; 
But vain the bliss of man; his brightest hour 
A sun-beam glimm’ring thro’ a wintry show’r! 
Wak’d by a jealous rival’s secret spell, 
Curst slander issu’d from the caves of hell; 
Deceiv’d the world with more than demon’s art, 
And fix’d her talons in Eliza’s heart; 
P 3 
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Mistaken love now shunn’d her shaded charms, 
Now hurl'd her sire the victim in his arms; 
And sent forlorn, her fancy’d shame to hide 
Where Wooburne’s cliffs are batter’d by the tide. 

Oft ’mid yon echoing aisles, the mourner pass’d, 
While thro’ the ruin sigh’d the midnight blast; 
Or by the wand’ring moon was seen to rove 
Along the cemetery’s gloomy grove ; 
There on a mould’ring tomb reclin’d her head, 
And wish’d to share the mansions of the dead: 
Or on the beach, the pointed cliff her seat, 
The stormy billows bursting at her feet, 
With folded arms, fix’d gaze, and streaming hair, 
She seem'd the silent image of Despair. 

Yon meads perchance, in milder mood she sought, 
And lost her sorrows in romantic thought ; 
Or heard the tale of penury and woe, 
And gave the little left her to bestow; 
Not unrepaid ; for tho’ misfortune shed 
The bitt’rest dregs of misery on his head, 
Tho’ thro’ his ruin’d home, the wild winds rave, 
And every friend is silent in the grave, 
Thro’ grief’s sad clouds, a virtuous act can dart 
A ray of pleasure to the mourner’s heart. 


Poor lost Eliza! soon thy lovely form 
Lay pale and cold beneath the bitter storm! 
Too soon for thee, the grateful tear was shed ; 
Too soon the green sod blossom’d o'er thy head ; 
With artless rhymes a stone, erected nigh, 
Hath oft beguil’d the stranger of a sigh. 

EPITAPH. 
“ Tho’ fair and spotless as the lily’s flow’r, 
“ Yet at Eliza slander’s snakes were hurld ; 


“ Soon as she felt, she yielded to their pow’r, 
“ And fled for shelter to a better world.” 


And long the dirge was sung in pity’s ear, 


By virgins chanted o’er Eliza’s bier. 
(To be continued.) 
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TO MARY IN HEAVEN, 
a 


Yes, Mary, on thy last farewell 

With fond delight I linger still, 
Still seem to feel its magic spell 

Through every pulse of Being thrill, 
Convulsive sobs of anguish start 

As busy Fancy wakes and weeps; 
And memory round this aching heart 

In tears her mournful vigil keeps. 
With ceaseless watch my track pursues, 

With dull and deep funereal knell, 
And every scene of bliss renews, 

I lov’d so long, and lov’d so well, 
She leads me to the chrystal stream 

Where many a summer eve we stray’d, 
As pensive moonlight’s glimmering beam 

Along the rippling current play’d. 
Soft as the balmy gale of Spring, 

In every breeze thy voice I hear; 
And once more feel the golden wing 

Of hope, my fluttering bosom cheer. 
O’er youth’s gay visions sad I mourn, 


Where all my joys, my hopes were riv’n; 


And broken-hearted, fondly turn 
To hours of rapture fled to heav’n. 
Oh! Mary, round thy hallow’d shrine 
When evening droops in sombre hue, 
The sad and mournful task be mine 
The wreaths of sorrow thus to strew, 
Perchance, e’en now from realms above 
Thy seraph smile each care repays, 
As o'er these fleeting dreams of Love 
My tortur’d fancy fondly strays. 
Methinks I see thy angel form 


With beckoning welcome hail me home, 
To scenes where sorrow’s whelming storm 


Can never reach, can never come, 
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Oh! Mary, calm this throbbing brain, 
And set my panting spirit free ; 
a And break at once the galling chain 
That keeps me thus from Love and thee. 


eeece 
SONNET. 


Fitful and sad along the stormy sea 

From distant Scotia sigh’d the wailing blast— 
Heard ye those sounds of matchless melody, 
That all responsive as the wild winds past, 
Such music made as only may beseem 

The sainted spirit of some brighter sphere! 

So sweet they were as when in midnight dream 
Unearthly warblings tremble on the ear, 
Soothing to gentlest slumber, and awhile 
Lifting our souls to heaven—oh! yet once more 
Breathe ye soft airs from Thule’s rocky isle, 
That haply as ye mourn on southern shore 
Again your touch may wake that viewless wire 
Whose more than mortal charm doth speak an angel's lyre: 
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STANZAS. 


Oft when the meek-ey’d moon with quivering beam 
Her gentle sheen has o’er the scene spread wide, A 
Imparting to the rill’s translucent stream 
The mild resplendence of a silver tide, 
On its green banks, where blossom wild flowers sweet, 
Flinging their fragrance to the passing gale, 
A village youth his nymph was wont to meet, 
And whisper soft of love his artless tale ; 
While the coy maid, with mutual passion fir'd, 
Withholds the fond confession from the swain; 
But tho’ her breast with cold disdain seems ir'd, 
Her soul's first wish is to assuage his pain. 
Now by persuasion won, with downcast eye, 
She owns her love,—ye Gods! how great his bliss! 
And while her roseate cheek deep blushes dye, 
: Seals his blest fortune with a balmy kiss. 
4 W. E, Jun, 
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PEACE! A POEM; 








BY HENRY FINN. 


To themes the wonder of uniting spheres, 
My muse devotes her simple social lay ; 

And that sweet boon which foe to foe endears, 
With all the labours ef the lyre repay. 

Oh! could hope’s season prove unchanging May, 
Her blossoms from the warring Winter free, 

Warm’d and matur’d by Friendship’s solar ray! 
Then her soft smile would speak her mild decree, 

And give mankind to love, repose, and liberty! 


Young lovely Peace, her branching olive bends, 
Like the gay arch of Iris in the skies, 

A pleasing symbol mercy’s hand extends 
To glad the sight with all its dewy dies ; 

Yet sad, to beauty, mourning kindred ties, 
Pluckt far apart, by death’s dividing arm, 

Her brightness, like the rainbow, early flies, 
Hiding in dew the glances made to charm, 

Which once in vain essay’d some dear one to disarm, 


Long had the shadow of death’s raven wing 
Swept fast between this world’s departing light, 

And eyes (that leaving life’s last evening) 
Clos’d on the field in everlasting night, 

When War's harsh clarion to the fatal fight 
Call’d forth his victims never back to roam; 

For valour knows not fears disgraceful flight ; 
Prompt only to pursue and overcome ; 

Or find in glory’s grave an unrecorded home. 


Long had the voice of lonely, pale despair, 
Greeted the fancied form of him who fell ; 

Shriek’d in the gusts of night her frantic air, 

Too terrible for music’s tongue to tell! 
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Her harp attun’d unto the dead man’s knell; 
And whilst her wasting fingers madly strove 
The deadly calm by discord to dispel, 
Adown the strings her following tears would move, 


And change the tone to grief, for unreturning love! 


The restless hand of ever-warring strife 

Stretch’d far its gore-dew'd sceptre o’er the land; 
And most it claim’d the tributary life 

Where mercy vainly rais’d a pleading hand, 
When Europe bled at tyranny’s command, 

And ceaseless seem’d the flow of blood and tears 
From heart and eye; a melancholy band 

Of yet unwidow'd bosoms fill’d with fears, 


Phat saw no coming joy with time’s approaching years. 


Ambition lifted his colossal form, 
And kneeling nations moy'd but to obey ; 
For in his front roll’d on the battle storm ; 
His name the herald of despotic sway ! 
The flight of freedom from her summer day 
On broken wing, that life drops daily shed, 
Spoke danger to ber sons, but not dismay, 
For slavery’s chain, fresh clanking horrors spread, 


And shrin’d anew th’ unconquer’d spirits of the dead! 


Then Gallia pour'd her flooding legions forth, 
O’er unoffending climes, and yielding thrones, 
As white-wing’d Peace flew homeless from the north, 
And echo breath’d her sad incessant moans ; 
Proud tyranny, whose rule mankind disowns, 
Save when the smile conceals the hate of art, 
Stifled by falsehood’s tongue a nation’s groans, 
Bade sweet repose from Gallia’s offspring part, 


And gloss'd the serpent’s tooth that prey’d upon each heart. 


Then every breeze that kiss'd fair England’s shore 
Came like a lover laden deep with sighs 

To her who bids his bosom hope no more ; 

And told of hapless hearts, and rayless eyes, 
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That sought for souls to aid and sympathize, 
Thro’ joyless rivers of imploring tears ; 
Asking the thunder of the island skies. 
Not vain the suff’rer’s plea, for England hears, 
Arms her brave sons, and in defending perseveres, 


Thy voice like dark Afric’s cry, 
Rous'd the recumbent lion to relieve, 
And rais’d the signal “ to resist, or die!” 
When Albion's senate saw thy thousands grieve ; 
Wealth, power, was lent this freedom to achieve; 
Yet nerveless seem'd the sinews of thy frame, 
And coldly welcom’d the desir'd reprieve ; 
A captive half consenting to thy shame, 
Uncovetous alike of freedom, life, or fame ! 


Then (to support thy conflict and thy cause) 
Brave Friendship fell a slaughter'd sacrifice ; 
That hour which saw thy guardian genius pause 

(As she beheld the hero’s spirit rise), 
Gather'’d foul gloom around thine enterprize ; 

Let fall thy grateful tears on that lone grave 
Yor buried bravery, and idolize 

The memory of him who came to save ; 


And on thy children’s hearts the name of MooRE engrave. 


Gigantic tyranny, insatiate still, 
Over wrecks of subjugated kingdoms strode, 
And mark'd new realms unfetter’d by his will 
Where joy yet revell’d in her dear abode, 
Unconscious of the wild and thorny road, 
Her airy feet should trace; when wrap’d in fire, 
Her cottage fell, and stern oppression’s goad 
Repress’d her smile, and render'd mute her lyre, 
Whilst millions saw content, her parent, friend, expire ! 


Slumber’d the spirits of each kingless realm 
In shackied dreams of future peaceful hours? 
Or secret, silent, anxious to o’erwhelm 
With quick aud certain force the fiend-like pow’rs 
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That ever on the galled captive lours. 
Feign'd they that vision, valiant Tyrolese, 
When bursting from your native wild-wood bow’rs, 
Ye gave great freedom’s banner to the breeze, 
And taught surrounding slaves lost liberty to seize’ 


Wide o’er the waters, to the fragrant East, 
The hand of tyranny in hostile threat, 

(Which ever grasp’d, but ne’er its prey releas'd) 
Defied the swarthy sons of Mahomet. 

But Britain bound her saving amulet 
Round Egypt's rights, her monarch of the main, 

Her Hero NELSON Fame should ne'er forget, 
And time's last record shall his deeds retain, 

* Albion shall never look upon his like again !” 


Fast tollow’d by defeat, disgrace, and hate, 
Napoleon sought again the billowy world, 
That mock’d his every effort to create 
One subject wave, for still the surges curld 
To kiss their wedded lords, when high unfurl'd 
The streaming standard of their loveliest isle, 
Flung its broad frown on foes, for ever burl'd 
From ocean's empire, and his fav'ring smile, 
Doom'd him to feel recoil of cach defeated wile. 


How fraught with terror was that guilty look, 
His mem’ry ventur'd on the land he left! 

His joyless soul, like aspen foliage shook, 
When conscience spoke of Jaffa’s sons, berett 

Of life, and hearts by treach’rous murder cleft; 
‘Then (as the moon's light glane’d along the sea) 

Arraigning shricks proclaim’d the demon’s theft 
Of sweet existence from mortality, 

And fierce Napoleon felt the curse of Tyranny ! 


( To be continued.) 
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